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COMMUNITY PROGRAMS, FINANCIAL SUPPORT, COMMERCIAL TELEVISION, 
PROGRAM COSTS, NETWORKS, HIGHER EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL 
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BETWEEN JANUARY 1962 AND JULY 1967, 164 INSTITUTIONS IN 
44 STATES OFFERED, VIA MASS MEDIA, 1,244 CONTINUING EDUCATION 
COURSES TO 1,685,058 PERSONS. TELEVISION WAS THE MOST WIDELY 
USED MEDIUM, WITH MOST GENERAL SUBJECTS AIRED OVER COMMERCIAL 
STATIONS. WHEN DIALOGUE BETWEEN PARTICIPANT AND INSTRUCTOR 
WAS NEEDED » THE TWO-WAY RADIO CONFERENCE WAS USED. OF TH!-! 
PRINTED MEDIA, MAGAZINES INVOLVED THE LARGEST GROUP OF 
PARTICIPANTS. TEACHING METHODS VARIED-INDIVIDUAL METHODS 
DOMINATED TELEVISION COURSES, MOST RADIO COURSES USED GROUP 
METHODS, AND NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, AND DIRECT MAIL WERE USED 
IN SOME GROUP -STRUCTURED EFFORTS. GROUP INSTRUCTION WAS BEST 
ACCOMPLISHED WITHIN AN ESTABLISHED ORGANIZATION WHICH 
INCORPORATED THE COURSE INTO ITS PROGRAM. COMMUNITIES 
SUSTAINED ORGANIZED TELEVISION EDUCATION ONLY WHEN CONSISTENT 
AND EXTENSIVE RESOURCES WERE ALLOCATED, AS IN THE ST. LOUIS 
NETROPLEX ASSEMBLY. THE DOMINANT PURPOSE FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION VIA MASS MEDIA WAS THE ACQUISITION OF INFORMATION, 
PARTICULARLY THROUGH GENERAL EDUCATION COURSES OFFERED BY 
UNIVERSlTi::S. PARTICIPANTS FAVORED PROFESSIONAL OR 
VOCATIONAL-CENTERED COURSES. PROFESSIONAL HEALTH SCIENCE WAS 
ENGROSSED IN SKILL-ORIENTED COURSES, WHILE VOLUNTEER CROUPS 
WERE INTERESTED IN THE APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. (THIS PAPER, 
BASED ON THE AUTHOR'S UNPUBLISHED PH.D. THESIS (UNIVERSITY OF, 
ILLINOIS, 1968), WAS PRESENTED AT THE NATIONAL SEMINAR ON' 
ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 12, 1968) CAJ) 
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A basic assumption of this study has been that a great deal more 
knowledge exists about conducting continuing education via the mass 
media than is comprehended. This knowledge is tied up in the actual 
63q[>eriences of those institutions which have conducted such efforts. 

This reservoir was tapped and the implications are tentatively submitted 
here. No claims are made that this ushers in a new millennium of 
understanding regarding the use of mass media for continuing education 
xnst ruction. However, this overview should help educators to place the 
mass media in a meaningful context when considering it for continuing 
education instruction. 



General Implications 

With 1, 244 course offerings and 1, 685, 058 participants between 
January, 196^ and July, 1967, a beginning has been made in the use of 
mass media as a tool for continuing education instruction. These 
efforts involved at least 164 separate institutions in 44 states plus national 
and regional endeavors. Trends indicate a further growth potential 
with adequate staffing and financial resources. However, if something 
were to happen tomorrow to wipe out all continuing education instruction 
via the mass media the main institutions of continuing education would 
hardly know it were gone. It took half of a century before correspondence 
courses became a significant part of continuing education. Because 
of the present substantial number of "early adopters, " mass media 
may be adopted as a vital tool of continuing education instruction much 
faster than correspondence courses. 

The educator using continuing education instruction via the mass 
media is more and more coming to recognize that he is a communicator. 







*Based on the author’s impublished Ph. D. dissertation (University of 
Illinois, 1968) entitled Continuing Education Instruction Via the Mass Media . 
He is communication specialist. Office of Agricultural Communications, 
Cooperative Extension Service, University of Illinois. This paper was 
presented at the National Seminar on Adult Education Research, Chicago, 
February 12, 1968. 
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an important participant in the emerging world laced with the mass 
media— a world in which the lines between television, radio, news- 
papers, magazines, and direct mail are becoming blurred and the 
task, rather than the tool dictates in what combination the growing 
number of devices will be employed. This was brought out by 
institutions reporting use of FM radio with television to accomplish 
feedback for a particular educational objective, or the use of correspon- 
dence courses with television or radio for a more complete learning 
e^erience. As they become merged in the continuing education process, 
the devices are losing their identity. The educational resources, which 
include the mass media, must be matched to the educational needs, not 
the needs to the resources. 

Not pinned down by tradition, use of the mass media allows more 
innovation, permitting flexibility in planning to meet the needs of 
participants. With no pat formula, there obviously are more failures. 
But progress has been made because of such failures. 

A major problem encountered during this period is the one of 
quality. The National Center for School and College Television finds 
t hat seven of ten telecourses it screens are judged unsuitable, and that 
only 9 per cent of those auditioned for the library are considered 
adequate for immediate national distribution. An acronym borrowed 
from the computer science field explains the predicament. ”GIGO’’ is 
short for garbage in, garbage out. GIGO refers to the fact that if 
a programmer feeds poor information into a computer, poor information 
is poured out with fantastic speed and volume. A similar analog can 
be made with continuing education instruction via the mass media. 

If an educator feeds poor quality continuing education instruction into 
the mass media, poor quality continuing education instruction is going 
to become available rapidly and simultaneously for a multitude of 
participants. Mass media are devices which are too costly to maintain 
and too valuable as tools for continuing education to be used as a 
pipeline for garbage. Mass media have made public what has prevailed 
relatively unnoticed in continuing education previously- -mediocrity in 
teaching. This disdain for the mediocrity of much that appears today 
via the mass media should be directed at the educator who can control 
this quality, not directed toward his tool which has no control over what 
is fed through it as continuing education instruction. 

The mere availability of subject matter is not a sufficient cause 
for participation. With more than two-thirds of the course offerings 
falling under the major subject matter category of general education, 

* they attracted less than one-fifth of the reported participants. Only 
humanities and languages remained in the top ten subject matter areas. 
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Participation in continuing education instruction is skewed 
toward the utilitarian viewpoint. Inservice professional education takes 
a commanding lead with 36. 7 per cent of the participants. When inservlce 
vocational education was Included, approximately one of every two 
participants was involved in continuing education instruction via the mass 
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participants favor professional.- centered or vocational- centered continuing 
education instruction via the mass media. Institutions which have 
responsibilities in postgraduate professional education have a highly 
educated clientele that wants more education so that they may keep their 
knowledge current. The opportunities here for innovation and creative 
teaching via the mass media appear limitless. 



The most common suggestion for improvement of present course 
offerings was to increase the involvement of the participants. Other 
findings cited in the study support the view that the need for interaction 
varies according to the participant’s identified goals. The more specific 
the goal and the more highly motivated the learner, the less the need 
for interaction. The nature of the educational objective should indicate 
to an iTAstitution how far it should attempt to stretch meager finances 
to achieve additional involvement through direct communication between 
participant and instructor. Additional research in this area of participant 
invo lvement is needed. 



One of every ten course offerings was supported entirely by 
Income from the course offering. Although the majority of participants 
were enrolled in course offerings with no fee, several successful 
course offerings charged enough fee to cover their costs. The difficulty 
in collecting a fee when it is broadcast must be recognized, but it 
should not be ruled out if supplementary materials are needed. Except 
for low income groups, participants have been willing to pay. 



Devices 

Television is the most widely used device of the mass media 
extending what a single instructor of continuing education is able to 
communicate rapidly and simultaneously to many participants. A 
broad spectrum of subject matter has been disseminated via television, 
using a variety of individual, group and community methods to achieve 
various purposes of acquiring information and skill or of applying 
knowledge. E 3 q>erience shows television is not the ultimate device, but 
it works well in concert with other devices and ways to involve the 
participant in the learning activity. 

It is possible to conduct course offerings for both academic and 
nonacademic credit participants via television. Although declining in 
relative importance when compared with the number of course offerings 
for noncredit only, it still provides an educational opportunity for 
an increasing number of participants. Television for academic and 
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nonacademic participants should not be overlooked by tho^$e institutions 
which can adopt the Chicago TV College pattern of enrollment. 



Honcredit television course offerings appear to be in vogue 
invclvkig 19 of every 20 participants according to the survey. This 
t]|^e of course offering is more flexible than the other types in meeting 

Uie Ui part;iVipauco oiiu \;aii uc ujlicxcvi uy many vuuxoAc;iit %^yyK;sr> 

of in^r^itutions. As measured by the number of course offerings and 
participants, this type of endeavor will continue to increase. 



With an apparent relationship between type of subject matter 
presented and the type of station which airs it, institutions may plan 
subject matter to fit the media. A majority of the general education 
subjects were aired over commercial television stations. Medicine 
provides a direct contrast with 99. 9 per cent of its air time provided 
by educational television stations. Educational television provides better 
than 86 per cent of the time for inservice professional education as 
well as for community and national development. Two-thirds of the 
time for inservice organization and public health, safety and civil 
defense was provided by commercial television. 

The average cost of a course offering via television was 
$12, 568 with an average participant cost of $13. 15. These figures 
should be used with caution, but they do provide a guide as to the cost 
of production. The participant cost can be towered mo^ effectively 
by increasing the number of participants rather than by trying to cut 
the cost of producing a course offering. 

Approximately one- half of the course offerings and 96. 5 per cent 
of the participants via radio were in the inservice professional education 
category. This ejqperience indicates that radio can be an effective 
tool in providing inservice education for the professions, such as teachers 
lawyers, doctors, nurses and veterinarians. . . audiences limited in size 
but unlimited in their need to continue their learning in order to perform 
their chosen task for society. 



Networks of continuing education instruction can be developed 
via the radio covering large geographical areas. An example is the 
100, 000 square mile radio campus of the Albany Medical College which 
covers parts of seven states in the northeast. For successful interaction 
between the small groups and the instructor in such a network, the 
number of groups should not exceed 12. To cover large geographical 
areas, several networks can be established using the same course 
offering on different days of the week. 
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Since 1964 educational FM has had a 25 per cent increase or 
more in course offerings each year and a similar increase in the amount 
of broadcast hours aibcated to continuing education instruction. If 
this growth pattern continues, the majority of radio efforts will be via 
educational FM by 1969, if not earlier. Much of this would hinge 

rm fho QnirtT>nvQl nf fho r»-mnncoH lironocto fnt* fho efafinne in f hp 

educational FM networks now on the drawing boards. 

According to the survey, 91, 684 of the 98, 980 participants for 
radio had direct communications with the instructor. This indicates 
how far continuing education instruction via radio has proceeded to 
develop two-way communications. Where there is need for a dialogue 
between the participant and the instructor the tw»o-way radio conference 
provides a feasible feedback system. 

Average cost for each course offering by radio was $31, 313 with an 
average participant cost of $25. 86 as computed from 30 of the 92 course 
offerings for which costs v;ere reported. This indicates that continuing 
education instruction via radio cannot be financed on a shoe-string. 

!t also indicates that funds will be allocated by society for continuing 
education instruction via the mass media if they are performing a vital role. 

Of the printed media, magazines involved the largest number of 
participants, nearly one-half million, ranking immediately after 
television as a major device for continuing education instruction. 

Already conveyors of information and advertising to highly specialized 
audiences, some magazines are readily adaptable to techniques providing 
the opportunity for structured learning from their pages. Creative 
approaches to the use of magazines for structured learning will benefit 
the medium, the participant and the institution of continuing education. 
Although access to the pages of a magazine may at first be limited, 
successful application by a few would change this picture in a hurry. 

The survey was inconclusive regarding the use of newspapers or 
direct mail for continuing education instruction. 

Methods 

Since method is the relationship established by the continuing 
education institution with the participants for the purpose of systematically 
diffusing knowledge, the choipe of method by the institution affects the 
very nature of continuing education instruction via the mass media. 
Individual methods were chosen most often by the 184 insitutions in the 
study. In fact, 873 of the 1, 244 course offerings used individual methods. 
More than one-fourth of the course offerings were open to groups. 
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Approximately one-eighth of the coarse offerings were limited to 
group methods and less than 1 per cent of the course offerings employed 
community methods. The availability of course offerings employing 
a particular method coincided with the number of participants involved. 
For example, 70. 2 per cent of the course offerings used individual 
methods to reach 66. 3 per cent of the participants^ while 16^ 7 per cent 
of the course offerings used individual- group methods to instruct 15. 5 
per cent of the participants. This implies that institutions have chosen 
methods which have maintained a balance between availability and 
participation. 

Use of methods varied according to subject matter and medium. 
The most available subject matter, humanities, was taught with mostly 
individual methods. In contrast, group methods were used for the 
majority of course offerings on medicine. 

Individual methods dominated the course offerings by television, 
which involved the largest number of participants. Television also had 
the largest participation in community methods. 

Radio was a different story. Although a large portion of the 
course offerings used individual methods, they instructed a very small 
percentage of radio's participants. A majority of the radio course 
offerings used group methods to instruct nine of ten radio participants. 
This fact should alert educators to revamp their thinking about radio. 

For continuing education instruction, radio is not a tool to reach the 
isolated individual, but is a potent means to reach specialized audiences 
organized into groups. 

Although usually considered the media for individual consump- 
tion, newspapers, magazines and direct mail were used in some group- 
structured efforts. 

Individual viewing at home can be as effective as group viewing 
when it involves highly motivated people who have paid a fee for a 
course offering concerning their own professional improvement. No 
significant difference in learning achievement was noted between 
individual and group viewing methods. These findings by Grant and 
Merrill breathe new life and hope into the possibilities of using 
television in reaching the highly motivated professional in his home. 

Graded tests appear to challenge the participant involved in 
Individual methods. It acts as a strong motivation for viewing or 
reading and aids as a guide for the individual in determining his progress. 
Although frowned upon for most adult education endeavors, tests may 
perform a valid aid for learning via the mass media. 
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When it is desired to use group methods for a course offering, 
it is easier to do this through existing groups or organizations, if 
these exist, rather than to set up a new group structure. Groups 
are difficult to form and to maintain. Their formation places an 
unusually heavy financial burden on the endeavor. Experience indicates 

♦hjit rirmnwifoGcinriQl a will iinf cn^r\t\rw'^ fViA -Piill r\f 

group organization for viewing or listening. When local groups have 
a strongly felt need for a nationally or regionally produced program, 
they will participate with a minimum of "dropouts. " 

Adequate lead time must be provided before presenting the 
course offering in order to allow local groups to incoiporate the course 
offering into their planning. This requires from six to 12 months. 

Local groups resist a crash program which disrupts their existing 
plans. The implication for future endeavors is to establish liaison with 
the groups well in advance of releasing the course offering. It is 
essential to offer training sessions for group leaders or discussants. 

If the group is to participate in a feedback system, this must be 
explained adequately and the group leader prepared through training 
sessions. 

Normally, conventional training methods in continuing education 
transfer the content from the subject matter specialists through a 
local leader to the participant. In contrast, the mass media make 
it possible for the subject matter specialist to deliver the content 
unadulterated to the learner. The volunteer leader then acts as a 
discussion organizer to help the participants adapt the relevant con- 
tent to their problems. Mass media prevent the local leader from 
being the gate-keeper of information and allow him to perform his 
function as a group leader in the pre- and postdiscussion periods. 

Group methods were used for 43 of the 92 course offerings 
via radio to 94. 7 per cent of the participants. This implies that 
group methods are the most successful methods for radio at the present 
time. Normally thought of as a medium for reaching the isolated 
individual, radio is now employed to reach specialized groups. 

A study of the group methods via radio indicated that the active 
interaction of the participant with the instructor was a key ingredient 
which could be found in the properly conducted two-way radio conference. 
This group method preserves the instructor- student relationship since 
an interchange of questions, answers and discussion takes place almost 
as easily as it does in a face-to-face situation. 
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The hope of early innoYators for the community method via 
television seems not to have withstood the ravages of time. Com- 
munities can sustain organized educational efforts using community 
method via television only when consistent and extensive resources are 
allocated to the effort as demonstrated by the St. Louis Metroplex 
Assembly and the New York Recional Plan Association. When these 
resources were depleted, the project failed to gain support in the 
community and usually folded. 

Purposes 

The relationship of the learner to the knowledge he is to acquire 
as e^ressed in the three learning activities of acquiring information, 
acquiring skills, or applying knowledge constitutes purpose. 

The acquisition of information was the most dominant purpose 
for continuing education via the mass media as revealed by the study. 

This may stem from the fact that the mass media are excellent dis- 
seminators of information, but are not capable as devices to aid in 
the acquisition of skills or the application of knowledge. This is 
confirmed to a large degree by the number of participants. However, 
the sizeable increase in the number of participants trying to acquire 
skills oyer the comparable number of available course offerings for 
this learning activity may indicate a preference which institutions 
should note for future development of course offerings. The difference 
in the relationship of participant to the knowledge he was to acquire 
v^ied greatly among the main institutional categories. Higher educa- 
tion had a definite bias toward the production of course offerings for 
acquiring information. Professional health science is deeply engrossed 
in skill- orientated course offerings. This fact is also true for 
elementary and secondary education and governmental agencies. Volunteer 
groups have the highest per cent of interest in the application of knowledge. 

The obvious misuse of mass media as devices for continuing 
education instruction will not be altered materially until the instruction 
processes most appropriate for various learning activities (information, 
skills, and knowledge) via the media can be identified more clearly. 

Until there is more specific information than is now available, the 
use of the mass media will depend on the innate Judgment of the user. 

There are no permanently right answers on how to conduct 
continuing education instruction via the mass media. Much that is known 
is conditioned by the rapid change in technology and the needs of the 
participants. 

Society has provided limited resources for continuing education 
instruction via the mass media during the period covered by this study. 
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The current trend indicates that funds will be allocated for future 
efforts if these efforts contibute to progress and the general welfare. 

Evidence indicates many institutions have successfully innovated 
to overcome or minimize the limitations of the mass media and are now 
conductinfif vierorous efforts. Althoue'h there mav not be a deiuEre of 
continuing education instruction via the mass media in the immediate 
future, successful efforts as verified by this study indicate it is 
practical. Any institution seeking to fulfill its mission in continuing 
education will need to consider the mass media to determine if 
one or more of the media are adaptable to their educational objectives 
for life-long learning. 

Synthesis 

Continuing education instruction via the mass media does not 
exist in separate parts, but rather as a whole. Briefly, this discussion 
attempts to so relate methods, purposes and devices that there evolves 
a whole made possible by the classification scheme used in the survey. 
Table 1 portrays the relationship of methods, purposes and devices 
as measured by course offerings. In a real sense, this depicts the 
allocation of valuable educational resources made by institutions in 
the form of course offerings to the various combinations of devices, 
methods and purposes. Table 2 indicates the measurement by participants. 

It is possible to glean a descriptive profile of the whole by 
taking the top-ranked category and inserting it into a descriptive phrase. 
Thus, if course offerings were used as the basis of this description, 
the folbwing would be appropriate: Higher education institutions 

(67. 6 per cent) were providing course offerings of general education 
(67. 3 per cent) between January, 1962, and July, 1967, in 44 states 
via television (88. 7 per cent) employing individual method/ ^70. 2 per 
cent) for the puipose of acquiring information (67. 5 per c^iit). 

If the number of participants were the unit of measure, the 
description would be: Higher education institutions (48. 7 per cent) 

were reaching an increasing number of participants with inservice 
professional education (36. 7 per cent) between January, 1962, and July, 
1967, in 44 states via television (64. 5 per cent) employing individual 
methods (66. 3 per cent) for the purpose of acquiring information (58. 3 
per cent). 

The above descriptions depict the dominant role of higher 
education institutions in continuing education instruction via the mass 
media. They report the availability of general education as measured by 
the number of course offerings and the apparent utilitarian objectives 
of the participants as indicated by the number of participants in the 
inservice professional education. Efforts were available in nearly 
every state. As a device, mass media were normally used to reach the 
isolated individual who was trying to acquire information. 
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